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TROUBLE IN THE BARN YARD, 

Here are some hens and a brood of 
chickens. They have been thrown into 
great excitement, by the appearance of a 
hawk, who wants to pounce on one of 
the chickens. The hawk is a ravenous 
bird of prey, which lives on such smaller 
animals as it can catch. We cannot tell 
what the hawk was made for; but it was 
doubtless for some wise purpose. These 
hens are not rational beings. ‘They have 
no reason. They are governed by in- 
stinct, a faculty possessed by the brute 
creation, which teaches them all they 
need to know. Here, it teaches them to 
care for their offspring. How they flut- 
ter and cackle, on the appearance of the 
hawk. ‘They have more natural affection 
than the heathen; for the heathen often 
kill their children with their own hands. 
About one third of the female children in 
China are strangled by their own moth- 
ers. In India, little children are thrown 
intothe river, to be eaten by the crocodiles, 
or hung up in baskets to be eaten by the 
hawks and crows. In other parts of the 
heathen world, they are buried alive. 
And some parents sell their children for 
slaves. ‘The hen takes better care of her 
chickens, than the heathen mother does 
of her children. Pity, pity, the poor 
heathen children. 








NARRATIVE. 


ANN MARIA HYDE. 
BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 
[Continued from page 137.] 

After her return home, she faithfully 
and successfully engaged in the instruc- 
tion of young ladies, with an associate, 
-whom, from her own school days, she had 
continued to love, and the time passed 
usefully and happily. She, and this 
friend, with some of their pupils, became 
boarders in the house of her sister, and 
the consciousness that -she was useful to 
others, gave at times an almost celestial 
expression to her lovely countenance. 
The pleasures, or occasional trials of the 
day, formed a theme for twilight com- 
muning with the sharer of her toils, and 
they found how every semblance of evil 
vanished away, when divided by the hand 
of friendship. Eminently was her nature 
formed for friendship. The troubles of 
her friends were her own,—their praises 














‘seemed more than her own,—for she took 


them into her heart with warm gratula- 
tion, while her own she examined with 
scrutiny,—with a severe humility, which 
half rejected them as unjust. Her con- 
stitutional diffidence guarded her from 
promiscuous intimacies,—while her ex- 
quisite sensibility, high integrity, and 
disinterested spirit, gave to the friend- 
ships she eventually formed, an inviolable 
constancy. It was during this pleasant 
period of her life, that she wrote the fol- 
lowing stanzas. 


EPITAPH ON MYSELF. 


“Stranger! beneath this stone, in silence sleeps, 
What once had animation, reason, life, 
And while in vain the eye of friendship weeps, 
The bosom rests, unvex’d by mortal strife. 
No more the smiles of joy illume the face, 
Nor healih’s fair roses on the cheek shall bloom 
Forever fled the gaiety and grace 
Of sprightly youth,they gleam not o’er the tomb. 
Oh, stranger, pause! So shall thy graces die, 
Thy talents, birth and fortune all decay ; 
Thus low in dust, thy lifeless form shall lie, 
And power and wealth and honor pass away. 


Love not too well the empty breath of fame, 
Nor wrap thy heart in hoards of glittering store, 
Death spares not for the tinkling of a name, 

He points his shaft, and greatness is no more, 
No arms escutcheon’d on the lowly stone 

Reveal the titled greatness of the dead, 

To proud ambition and to fame unknown, 

Wasshe who slumbers in this mouldering bed. 
No weeping Muses consecrate the ground, 

No pensive bards in tuneful requiem sigh, 
No genius here breathes inspiration round 

The hallow’d spot where these cold relics lie. 
Heaven has to few, the envied gift assign’d 

Of Wit’s enchanting, but deceptive light, 
Nor gleam’d its magic o’er her humble mind 

Who slumbers here, in deep oblivion’s night. 
What though no gathering crowds assembled 

round 

Her final home, or grac’d the funeral bier, 
Believe not that this undistinguish’d ground 

Was never moistened by affection’s tear. 

For who, so vile, so unbelov’d can live, 

So unlamented to the grave descend, 
That sympathy no tribute has to give, 

Nor sad remembrance moves one mournful 

friend. 
Reader! if firm resolve inspir’d thy soul 

No more from Virtue’s sacred bound to stray, 
Yet fierce temptation with its strong control 

Again impell’d to error’s devious way ; 

If thou didst mourn in vain for follies past, 

Then weakly yield to vanity again, 

Find every boasted motive fail at last, 

And imperfections a)l thine actions stain, 
Oh! pause, and contemplate a kindred mind, 

And then implore of Heaven’s assisting might 
That thou may’stW isdom’s narrow boundary find 

And sovereign mercy guide thy steps aright. 
Mourn not for her, whose unreluctant heart 

*Neath this green turf hath found a refuge lone, 
Nor at the truthful admonition start 

That tells such bed shall shortly be thine own. 
Farewell!—To Wisdom consecrate thy days !— 

But ye, who strive with eager hands to gain 
Earth’s glittering store, and mortals’ fitful praise, 

Approach,and on my tomb-stone read—they’re 

vain.” 

Still more effectually to shelter the 
widowed sister, and her two children, her 
parents left their pleasant mansion, and 
became inmates under her roof,—and the 
subject of this memoir relinquished for a 
time her school,—devoted her whole be- 
ing to their comfort,—and to such social, 
intellectual and benevolent pursuits, as 





her native taste and her sense of religious 


responsibility dictated. While she syste- 
matically applied a portion of her time to 
historical, philosophical and theological 
reading, her journal amid the careful 
analysis of authors, or her own opinion 
on matters of serious import, mingles 
such little traits as the following,—which 
will interest those who prize the excel- 
lence of woman, in the order and econo- 
my of a household. ‘‘ Rose, and prepar- 
|éd breakfast for the family ;”—* spent a 
part of this day in housewifery ;”—*‘pass- 
ed several hours in watering in the gar- 
den ;”—* busily engaged with my nee- 
dle ;”—*‘ employed a portion of the morn- 
ing in gathering corn, with Thompson’s 
beautiful description of Autumn almost 
constantly on my mind, and that passage 
often on my lips, 
“Think oh think! 

How good the God of harvest is to you.” 

Though her attachment to her parents, 
relatives, and chosen friends, was so great, 
that she emphatically lived for them, 
more than for herself—it had been evi- 
dent from infancy that the love of her fa- 
ther was peculiar, and predominant. In 
their intellectual tastes, there existed a 

rong congeniality,—he had made him- 
from cliildhood the companion of her 
pleasures, as well as her studies, and 
when to the weight of advancing years, 
was added the pressure of adverse for- 
tune, her affection became inexpressibly 
tender and pervading. It was a touching 
mixture of deep respect and fond devot- 
edness,—a delight in his company,—a 
desire to protect him from all anxiety,— 
an indwelling of his image in her per- 
petual thought. To the friend who shar- 
red her entire confidence, she sometimes 
expressed the feeling that she should 
never be able to survive him. But sud- 
den and fearful sickness came. Night 
and day she watched without conscious- 
ness of fatigue,—she was unwilling that 
any hand save her own should prepare or 
administer medicine and nourishment. 
When the finished work of the Destroyer 
became but too visible, she was determin- 
ed not to leave his pillow while breath 
remained,—but, ‘* Oh!” said she, ‘can IL 
endure to hear his last groan!” Having 
never seen Death, she supposed it always 
attended with convulsion and agony, and 
had nerved herself for the terrific scene. 
But when she beheld the quiet, peaceful 
dissolution, and was assured by the phy- 
sicians that the spirit had indeed depart- 
ed, she clasped her hands with the excla- 
mation, ** Can this be death!” and every 
emotion was for a time absorbed in grat- 
itude to Him who had so gently removed 
her father and her friend. 

She clung closely to the beloved dead, 
—butshed notear. ‘* How beautiful are 
thote features!” she often murmured,— 
but no tear from her burning eyes moist- 
ened them. The knell, at which she was 
wont to weep, when it tolled even for 
strangers,—the great concourse that 
mournfully assembled to do honor to the 
deceased, the pathetic prayers from re- 
vered lips,—the sullen grave closing upon 
the beloved form—drewnotear. Friends 
watched her with intense anxiety,—stran- 





gers wondered at her composure. She re- 
turned from the funeral solemnities,—and 





she sat down silently by the deserted 
hearth stone, in the very chair of the 
dead father,—still there was no tear. It 
was not till afterwards,—when induced 
to pour out her soul into the bosom of 
friendship, that she found the blessed re- 
lief of tears. 

The shadow of grief was slow in lifting 
itself from her spirit. Indeed, it is doubt- 
ful whether its effects wholly passed away. 
For, though she returned to life’s duties, 
there was about her that utter chastise- 
ment of earthly hope, that sublimation of 
the soul, whether in sorrow, or in joy, 
which ever looks upward for its perfect 
rest. With the most earnest assiduity 
she strove to comfort her widowed pa- 
rent,—and for her sake preserved cheer- 
fulness of deportment, and took the smile 
again upon her beautiful brow, but it was 
not like her former smile. It was that of 
a spirit ripened for a better clime, having 
its treasures already garnered up there. 
The last voice of her lyre, (so far as it is 
known,) was a fragment, touching, not 
only from its brokenness, but because it 
was the last. 


“My father! Twelve long months have wing’d 
their flight, 

Since o’er thy couch of pain I hung oppressed, 

With fears lest I should lose thee. Then, my life, 

Methought, did hang on thine, and in that hour, 

When suffering nature found the last release, 

When clos’d those eyes where I had ever read, 

The fond an of parental love, 

I deemed that He,whose mandate had withdrawn 

My heart’s best treasure, would not leave me long 

In this drear wilderness, but ere the earth 

Was cold, that cover’d what I held so dear, 

Would summon me to realms of lasting rest. 

Delusive hope! It arm’d me to sustain 

The weight of present wo, imparted strength 

Before unknown, and bore me strangely through 

The last, sad scene that gave thee to the grave.” 


Veiling her sorrows, that they might 
not darken the pathway of the remaining 
objects of her affection, she still labored 
for the improvement of the pupils, whose 
education she conducted, sought to be the 
stay of her widowed mother and sister, 
and by every means in her power, pro- 
moted the welfare of the fatherless chil- 
dren. The reading of serious poetry, 
formed the principal solace of the few in- 
tervals of leisure which she allowed her- 
self, but its composition was laid aside, 
after his departure, who had been her 
prompting spirit. Somewhat more than 
two years after this event, she was taken 
ill of a fever. The first attack seemed 
slight, but her discriminating mind ap- 
prehending the result, arranged every 
minute circumstance of care and occupa- 
tion, like one who returns no more. “[ 
have no wish for longer life,” said she,. 
“‘but for my dear mother’s sake.” As 
the disease developed its dark features, 
‘* Lay mej” she directed, “‘when I am 
dead, by the side of my father.” Appre- 
hending that the delirium; so often inci- 
dental to the disease, might overpower 
her, she drew her sister down to her pil- 
low, and whispered, ‘I have many things 
to say to you. Let me say them now, or 
perhaps, I may not be able. You know 
how much I have loved you. Seek an 
interest in our Saviour. Promise me that 
you will seek religion, that you will pre- 
pare to follow me. For, oh, I never be- 
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fore felt so happy. Soon shall I be in 
that world, 

Where rising floods of knowledge roll, 

And pour and pour upon the soul.” 

And so, with many other kind and sweet 
‘words, and messages to absent friends, 
and communings with the hearer of 
prayer,—passed away, on the 26th of 
March, 1816, at the age of 24,—as lovely 
a spirit as ever wore the vestments of 
mortality, so lovely, that the friend who 
from life’s opening pilgrimage, had walk- 
ed with her in the intimacy of a twin-be- 
ing, can remember no intentional fault, 
no careless deviation from duty, and no 
shadow of blemish, save what must ever 
appertain to dimmed and fallen human- 
ity.— The Guardian. 








BENEVOLENCE. 








BENEVOLENCE REWARDED. 
A GRANDFATHER AND HIS GRANDSONS, 
| Translated from the French, for the Youth’s Companion.] 


On entering the dining room, the cous- 
ins passed close together as if they wish- 
ed to conceal something behind them ; 
they appearedembarrassed. At last, Pe- 
ter said, ** Grandpapa, we come to ask a 
favor of you.” ‘Speak, my children,” 
replied the grandfather. The children 
separated, and allowed him to see a little 
spaniel all dirty, who had his head down, 
and an air so sad, so very sad, that it was 
painful to see him: 

Peter (continuing.) | You remember 
the day when a regiment passed through 
the village? Well! this dog was at the 
head of it, following the drum major; I 
caressed him, and have just recognized 
him at the door, where they say he came 


to beg. Will you permit us to keep 
him? 
Grandfather. Yes, my child, until his 


master reclaims him ; for a dog is prop- 
erty, and we ought not to keep that which 
does not belong to us. ‘This poor animal 
appears unhappy ; you must receive him, 
and give him something to eat. 

While the old man spoke, the dog 


Arrived at the bank of the river, the 
heat was so great and the children had 


bathe. 

‘‘ No, my children,” replied the grand- 
father, “you have but just breakfasted ; 
you must wait at least an hour ; and be- 
sides, you are too warm. Wait! you 
will make yourselves sick.” 

When there was no longer any danger, 
the children undressed themselves and 
entered a shallow part of the river, fol- 
lowed by the dog. But little Peter ad- 
vanced too far, lost his footing suddenly, 
and was drawn in by the current. ‘The 
grandfather, frightened, took off his coat 
in order to throw himself into the river, 
when he saw the dog returning drawing 
Peter by the arm; and the cousins, com- 
ing to his assistance, took the poor faint- 
ing Peter, brought him to the shore, where 
he was soon restored by the care of Lodi, 
who licked his hands and his face. 

‘You see, my children,” said the 
grandfather with a trembling voice, ‘that 
a good action has always its reward. 
Peter took pity on this dog, and the dog 
has saved his life! Look, how he jumps 
about Peter, as ifhe was happy in having 
rendered him a service! See what it is 
to know how to swim !” 

Leon. Has this dog 
swim, grandpapa? 

Grandfather. 
to swim, dogs have only to make the 
saine movements in the water that they 
make on the land; but man is obliged to 
learn, and this shall be one of our pleas- 
ures, when time permits. 

Leon (his eye sparkling with courage.) 
You will see, grandpapa, that I will soon 
learn to save a man! 

The children returned gently to the 
house, holding each other by the hand; 
the danger that Peter had just escaped 
rendered them dearer to each other; 
above all, the dog would not quit his little 
boy, but followed almost on his heels, as 
if he feared to lose him. 

In the evening, they were all assem- 
bled in the garden to taste the fresh air, 


ever learnt to 
* 








looked with an air of uneasiness; then; 
as soon as he had finished, came and lick- 
ed his feet with gratitude. 

Peter, (with tearsin hiseyes.) Grand- 
papa, one would think that he understood 

ou. 

; Grandfather. It is possible, my child; 
these animals read in the eyes, compre- 
hend the slightest gesture, the slightest 
inflection of the voice. A thousand traits 
of sensibility, of courage, and intelligence 
which would put men to shame, are re- 
lated of them. The‘dogs of the monks 
of mount Saint Bernard, bearing around 
the neck a little bell and a gourd full of 
liquor, go to seek travellers lost in the 
snow. The dogs of Newfoundland throw 
themselves into-the water to save men 
who are.drowning. The ghepherd’s dog 
leads the flocks to pasture, and protects 
them against the wolves. Dogs conduct 
the blind, watch over the safety of horses, 
play with the little children; in fine, it 
would seem that the dog is destined to be 
the friend of man}; for. it partakes his 
pleasures and his pains, defends him when 
attacked, and never abandons him in 
poverty. 

Peter, (caressing the dog.) Good fel- 
low ! what shall we call him ? 

Grandfather. When I was a soldier, 
there was in the regiment a dog who be- 
longed to no one, and bore the name of 
one of our celebrated battles; look well 
at this one, 1 will name some of them. 

The dog having eaten and drank, was 
‘lying under the table. The grandfather 
Valeny! Jeriimappes ? 
‘Marengo? Wagram? Iena? Auster- 
‘litz 2?” Thedog did not stir. ‘ Lodi ?” 
‘He moved, rose, and came as if to ask 
‘what they wanted of bim. 

-* That is his name!” eried all the chil- 
.dren. ‘Here, Lodi? Lodi? here!” 
The poor animal, running from one to 
the other, knew not what to make of it. 
At last, when they had played enough, 
the grandfather proposed a walk, and 
they: started, accompanied by the dog. 


and Julien was listening with fright vo thé 
account of the accident which had hap- 
pened to Peter, when old Margaret, jeal- 
ous of the friendship which her young 
masters manifested for the poor blind boy, 
said to him with impatience, * go to bed, 
it is late.” 

Julien (sighing.) Not yet! Margaret. 
Before I go to sleep, I will pray God to 
wake me early in the morning; and he 
will grant it,l am sure. Not yet! let me 
breathe the fragrance of these flowers 
which I can see no more. This should 
be the most beautiful season of the year ! 

Charles. What is a season, grandpapa? 

Grandfather. _ A season lasts three 
months, and the year is divided into four 
seasons, which are called, spring, sum- 
mer, autumn, and winter. Spring com- 
mences in the month of March, and ends 
in June; it is the season of flowers. Sum- 
mer begins in June, and ends in Septem- 
ber; itis the season of fruits. Autumn 
begins in September and ends in Decem- 
ber; it is the season of harvests. Winter 
begins in the month of December and 
ends in March; it is the season when the 
earth reposes. 

The village clock struck nine, and they 
all retired to rest. 








ANECDOTES OF WASHINGTON, 
[Continued from page 139.] 

“The same system and order which 
was exhibited by Washington in all his 
public transactions, was seen in all his 
private acts and domestic arrangements ; 
even his charities, which were not ating 
were nicely systematized. It was hi 
custom, in years of plenty, to hoard up 
grain against times of scarcity. And 
when such times arrived he threw open 
his store-house tothe poor ; and however 
irresponsible they might be, he always 
made it a point to supply them in prefer- 
ence to others with all the grain they 
needed at the old or ordinary prices, for 
which he regularly took their bonds or 





notes, but never demanded payment. 


‘*Some writers, in treating of the pri- 
vate character of Gen. Washington, inti- 


run so fast, that they asked permission to| mate that he was a man of warm temper, 


which would often have exhibited itself 
but for his great self-command. His 
self-command was undoubtedly great, but 
I do not think he had often to exercise it 
to prevent any outbreaks of passion. On 
the contrary I believe him to have been 
mild, and not easily .ruffled ; certainly 
quiteas much so as men in general. 1 
never saw him angry but once in my life. 
And this was considered so remarkable a 
thing by myself, as well as his family, 
that although we knew he had good cause 
to be provoked, or such at least as would 
have provoked most other men to anger, 
we were yet greatly surprised, and louk- 
ed upon it as quite an anomaly in the 
General’s life. 1t happened while he was 
Presidem and travelling in his carriage, 
with a small retinue of outriders, from 
Mount Vernon to Philadelphia. It was 
during the first day of our journey, and 
we were passing through the barrens of 
Maryland, where, at intervals of a few 
miles, the solitude of the road was reliev- 





No, my dear; in order 


ed at that time by a set of low taverus or 
groggeries, at which we did not think of 
stopping. But we had a thoughtless 
young man in our train, who by favor 
had been admitted into the family as a 
sort of gentleman attendant, and who 
seemed much more inclined to patronize 
these places. The General, by his’ re- 
quest, had permitted him to ride a favor- 
ite young mare which he had raised on 
his plantation, and of which he was ex- 
ceedingly careful, the animal being al- 
most as slight in proportions as a roe- 
buck, and very high-spirited. But the 
young fellow, notwithstandibg the intima- 
tions he had received at starting to deal 
gently with her, appeared bent on testing 
her speed and othér qualities, and that 
too in a manner little likely to meet with 
favor in a man of Washington’s high 
sense of propriety. He would leave the 
train, and riding up to one of these li- 
quoring establishments, there remain till 
we were out of sight; when he would 
tome up upon the run, ride with us 
awhile, and gallop on forward to the next. 
This he repeated three times, the last of 
which brought the mettlesome creature 
to a foam and evidently much fretted 
her. At the first transgression thus com- 
mitted against the General’s orders re- 
specting the mare, as well as against his 
known sense of propriety, he seemed sur- 
prised, looking as if he wondered at the 
young man’s temerity, and contented him- 
self with throwing after him a glance of 
displeasure. At the second, he appeared 
highly incensed, although he said nothing, 
and repressed his indignation, acting as 
if he thought this must be the last offence, 
for the punishment of which he chose a 
private occasion. But as the offender 


Lrode up the third time, Washington has- 


tily threw open the carriage window, and 
asking the driver to halt, sharply ordered 
the former alongside; when with uplifted 
cane, and a tone and emphasis which 
startled us all, and made the culprit 
shrink and tremble like a leaf, he exclaim- 
ed, “Look you, sir! Your conduct is 
insufferable! Fall in behind there, sir; 
and as sure as you leave us again, | will 
break every bone in your skin!” 

‘It is needless, I presume, to say, that 
the offence was not repeated, or that the 
young gallant needed any more taming. 

[Democratic Review. 








OBITUARY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
DEATH OF ELLA FRANCES. 


Ella Frances was a little girl. A gen- 
tleman called at her father’s a few months 
ago, and taking notice of her sweet face, 
he asked her what washer name.. She 
replied, after a slight hesitation, ‘‘Sister.” 
This was the appellation which was per- 
haps most familiar to her ear. If she 
had been a little older, she would proba- 
bly have told her real name, instead of 





the appellation by which her sister, a lit- 


ies 
= 





Sener 





tle older than herself, and’ perhaps her 
— had been accustomed to address 
er. 

If among my readers there are any lit- 
tle boys or little girls who love a little 
sister, always kind and gentle to them- 
selves, and affectionate and obedient to 
their parents, let me assure them that if 
they had known Ella Frances, they would 
have loved her; and though she was not 
by birth a sister to any but the children 
of her own parents, they would readily 
have given her the place of a sister in 
their affections—and indeed she was in 
one sense a sister to all good children 
who love their parents and companions, 
whether brothers or sisters, with whom 
they are permitted to associate, 

Ella Frances was like a rose bud, just 
disclosing the beautiful color of its outer 
leaf to the light of day. Her parents 
fondly looked forward to the time, when 
like the full blown rose, she might have 
delighted the beholders, and shed abroad 
the fragance of her affectionate heart on 
all around her. Three times, only three 
times in the course of her life, had the 
verdure of summer arrayed the earth in 
beauty. Three times the fruit of autumn 
had ripened and been gathered for the 
use of man. Only twice had hoary win- 
ter scattered the snow upon the moun- 
tains. Many of my readers will remem- 
ber the last Thanksgiving day in Massa- 
chusetts. How much enjoyment they 
felt in partaking of the good things which 
the kind providence of God had enabled 
their parents to provide, they will per- 
haps remember. Ah! did thev, or did 
their parents then return thanks to God, 
for the preservation of their lives and for 
the continuance of their health? If the 
did not, let them do it now, for they might 
any one, or all, have been like Ell 
Frances. :; 

She had been told of Thanksgiving day, 

a day set apart by our rulers according 
to along continued custom of our fore- 
fathers, after the ingathering of the har- 
vest, that all the people might join with 
grateful hearts in remembrance of all the 
blessings of God’s providence. The eve- 
ning before Thanksgiving day, the father 
of Ella Frances returned from Boston, 
bringing with him some things which he 
had procured for use on the next day. 
Ella Frances lay in her little cradle, and 
when she saw her father, she said, * Pa, 
I am sick.” And so in truth she was. 
And soon she was very sick indeed. 
While her father held her in his arms, 
she thought she heard the bell of the 
church. It was but the effect of her 
sickness upon her head, for there was no 
bell ringing atthetime. Again she spoke 
of the bell. Soon after her head was 
thrown back, her eyes were fixed im- 
moveably in her head, and thus notwith- 
standing all efforts for her relief, she con- 
tinued for a few hours. But early on the 
morning of Thanksgiving day, her spirit 
left the body, and returned to Ged who 
gave it. 
She had scarcely ever been sick. It 
was the first time that death had entered 
the family. Her parents had not thought 
that she might be taken from them. God 
knows whether they received this dispen- 
sation of his providence with submission 
to his will, rendering thanks for other 
blessings, and receiving from the death of 
their little daughter, an admonition to be 
prepared to follow her. 

Her mortal remains now lie in the si- 
lent tomb. The willow will bend over it; 
the flowers will blossom around it; the 
little pond of water which lies near it, 
will reflect the sunlight of the summer, 
and the moonbeams in the still evening ; 
but her body will moulder into dust. 
Yet Ella Frances lives. No single atom 
of matter ever becomes extinct, and if 
her soul is called away from earth, even 
though it be too soon to be fully instruct- 
ed in the way of salvation set forth in the 
gospel, may we not hope that the Holy 
Spirit of God had touched her heart, that 
her life is hid with Christ in God? and 
that instead of one single day of thanks- 
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giving here on earth, her time of thanks- 
giving will continue through eternity?” 








LEARNING, 














Mii |the snow is not without its uses. 


'don’t see why we can’t have pleasant 
weather now.” ‘ Maria,” said her moth- 
er, ‘your language is very improper and 
wicked; it is wrong to indulge such feel- 
ings. Is not your heavenly Father good?” 
«« Why, yes, [ suppose he is good; but 1 
don’t see why he could not just as well 
make warm weather, as so much cold and 
snowy weather. I should much rather 
see the fields always green and beautiful, 
far as the eye canreach.” ‘ But —— 
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Wil | fields could not be always fair and beau- 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
NEW YEAR. 


Ellen. Mother, why did father date his 
letter this morning to uncle Alfred, 1844? 
He has written 1843 ever since I can re- 
member. 

Mother. Ono, my dear, he has used 
that date only one year, and you can re- 
member longer than that. 

Susan and Richard now gave a hearty 
laugh at little Ellen, but she was not to 
be driven from her inquiry, and contin- 
ued to ask why the date was changed ? 

Mrs. Sterling wished to answer the 
questions at once, but as little Ellen felt 
somewhat hurt at the laugh, she thought 
she would quiz the other children a little 
upon the subject. 

Mrs. S.' Well, master Richard, why is 
this year called 1844? 

Richard. 1 don’t know any reason, 
except that last year was 1843. 

Mrs. S. Miss Susan, will you give 
some older reason than your brother has 
been able to do. You surely must know. 

Susan. The eighteen hundred and for- 
ty-fourth year since the Christian era has 
just commenced, and therefore we shall 
write 1844 all this year; but I cannot tell 
why 1844 began last week; I should think 
it ought to have begun on Christmas day. 
I never could understand all about the 
years. There is the solar year, civil year, 
lunar year, and leap year; and I don’t 
remember what other years. I am about 
as wise as Richard, in thinking the best 
reason is, that last year was 1843. 

Mrs. S. I will see if I can explain the 
subject a little. ‘The ancients used to di- 
vide their year into twelve months of 
thirty days each, and called it the solar 
year. They thought the sun moved round 
the earth, and regulated the year by its 
revolutions. But it was found that this 
mode of reckoning was not right. When 
the Romans became masters of Egypt, 
the Julian Calendar was introduced, and 
the year was then called the Julian year, 
from the name of Julian, the author of 
the improvement. This year consisted of 
365 1-4 days. To dispose of the quarter 
of a day, the leap year was introduced, 
being every fourth year. It was found, 
however, after many years, that this was 
not the true length of a year; that is, 
was about eleven minutes too long, which 
in a great many years had amounted in 
1577 to ten days; when the Catholic 
Princes under Pope Gregory dropped the 
days, or moved back the year so many 
days. This became the Gregorian year. 
The Protestants, however, did not adopt 
the change till 1700. The feasts of the 
Catholic and Protestant churches came 
on different days and gave great trouble, 
and after great care and consultation, the 
year was fixed as we now haveit. It 
consists of 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 
and 57 seconds. 














THE NURSERY. 








SNOW. 

**T wish it would not always be so cold 
and stormy,” said Maria, as she came 
home from school rubbing her hands on 
account of the cold. ‘Last summer it 
was very pleasant going to school, and 1 





tiful, if the earth did not rest. You feel 


tired at night, and want to rest; so the! 


land needs rest such as it finds in winter. 
The snow serves as a covering to keep 
the earth warm, and prevents the frosts 
from penetrating too deeply. And be- 
sides, people carry wood and timber, and 
other heavy articles, much better on sleds 
than on wheels.” 

By this time, Maria had got warm, and 
began to feel more cheerful. ‘ Now,” 
said her mother, ‘“‘as you seem to be a 
little more pleasant than when you came 
in, I will show you how beautiful those 
flakes of snow are.” She then took Ma- 
ria to the door, where she caught some 
of the falling flakes on a shingle. Maria 
looked at them, and saw them made in 
the shape of little stars, in the most neat 
and beautiful style; every part was fin- 
ished off in the most perfect manner. 

**‘ Mother,” said Maria, ‘* what is snow 
made of?” 

‘‘It is vapor that rises from the earth 
into the air, and there freezes into beau- 
tiful little crystals. If the vapor did not 
freeze, the particles would collect into 
drops, and form rain. Just see how good 
God is, in removing the snow at the prop- 
er time. When snow covers the ground 
three or four feet deep, we should perish 
if we had to remove it ourselves. But at 
the proper season God sends warm wea- 
ther, which melts the snow, and moistens 
the earth, and makes the grass and flow- 
ers begin to grow.”—Amherst Cabinet. 
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PUNISHMENT NOT VENGEANCE, 


“Come, Willie, it is bedtime,’’ said 
Mrs. Rogers, holding open the heavy yard 
gate. ‘*Come, come.” 

But Willie, who was playing he was a 
colt, only shook his head, kicked up his 
heels, and cantered away. 

** Well—well! suppose I shut the gate, 
and leave you out there all night.” 

‘I?m not afraid of the dark,’’ shouted 
Willie ; ‘*‘ God will take care of me.” 

‘* La, Miss Rogers,” cried Becky, from 
the kitchen window, ‘1’ll catch him, and 
fetch him in quick.” 

‘*No, I thank you. How often have I 
told you, Becky, that force is unnecessa- 
ry, and worse than unnecessary.” 

** Well, I think you’ve the patience of 
Job. I'd never stand there waiting.” 

Willie was capering, and caracoling, 
and trotting in a circle all this time, with 
his eye on his mother. 

‘“*My arm aches, Willie, holding this 
heavy gate.” 

He flew to her in a moment, put his 
hand into hers, and went up to bed with- 
out a murmur, though he was not at all 
sleepy. 

‘Oh! mother!” cried he, as he sank 
down into his comfortable little bed, ‘I 
did not know how tired I was. Bed feels 
so soft, I am glad to lie down in it, after 
all.” 

Don’t you wish all little tired boys 
could rest on such a good bed 1” 

‘Oh yes. Mother, why does not God 
give the litle poor boys all the things I 
have? I wish he would!” 

“My dear little boy, you may pray 
that he will give them the comforts they 
need.” 

Willie clasped his hands, and repeated 
his usual prayer, adding with a full heart 
a petition for poor children. 

‘* Won’t you stay and talk with mea 


me . | 
than covered as now with white snow as 





little while, dear mother,” asked he, as 
she was about to leave the chamber. 

«I suppose the lamps are not yet light- 
ed below,” said his mother, sitting down 
upon the bed. ‘I can spare a few min- 
utes in-the twilight, though I am very 
busy, working for a certain little boy.” 

“©1 know who.” 

“Don’t you think, then, he ought to 
have come in directly, when I called 
him ?” 

* Oh—I was only in fun.” 

“Js it good fun to be disobedient 1” 

“Oh mother, I was not disobedient! 
I was playing | was a horse whom his 
master could not catch. Did you think [ 
was disobedient ? 

“* Why—no—not exactly. But it was 
so much like it, that Becky was very 
much vexed. I felt impatient, myself, 
having to wait so long to be obeyed. She 
thought I ought to punish you.” 

“That is just like Becky. She always 
wants to return evil for evil.” 

** Do you think punishment is returning 
evil for evil ?” 

*« | think Becky’s punishing is.” 

“What is the difference between hers 
and mine ?” 

** Why—I know, but I cannot tell.” 

‘**Shall I tell you?” 

** Yes; but will you, if you please, tell 
me first what my punishment is to be for 
not coming directly ?” 

**My sweet boy, I am not going to 
punish you at all. It was not I, but 
Becky, that thought Master Willie ought 
to suffer for keeping me waiting at the 
street door.” 

‘*T am sorry I did, mother.” 

*“*Tam convinced of it, my dear little 
affectionate boy. I knew you would not 
give me any uneasiness wilfully.” 

**And, mother, you never punish me 
for making a noise when you have the 
headache. I don’t always mean to, but 
I forget. And to-day, when I stepped on 
your foot, and hurt you, and soiled -your 
nice stocking, you only said, ‘* Oh, care- 
less Willie!” and I felt dreadfully. 1 
love you, mother, dearly, but I don’t love 
Bekky very well.” , 

“But I do.” 

‘““Why, I heard you tell Mrs. 
yesterday, that Becky had not a good 
temper.” 

** Poor Becky, must she therefore have 
nobody tolove her? Nobody to help her, 
when she is weary with hard work—no- 
body to feel for her when she is in pain— 
nobody to thank her for her kindness? 
Poor Becky !” 

“‘[ will, mother—yes, I do love her.” 

** And to-morrow she will get up early 
and make our breakfast, while we, who 
have not had so much to make us tired, 
are sleeping soundly.” 

‘** And perhaps she will bake me a little 
cake, mother; she does sometimes.” 

‘** Yes, she loves to give you pleasure; 
and if she does speak sharply to you, 
when she is out of humor, you can learn 
not to be angry, can’t you?” 

**Yes—I promised to try, you know. 
I am not going to be like the wasp, nor 
like puss. They do not know they must 
not return evil for evil.” 

‘Well! that is a good thing to remem- 
ber. My Willie will not be a little wasp. 
So if 1 see him inclined to be waspish, I 
shall just buzz a little, to remind him.” 

‘Oh, how funny it will be! But I do 
not mean you shall have a chance, very 
soon,” said Willie, as his mother kissed 
his cheek and bade him good night. 

[Willie Rogers, or Temper Improved. 








FRANK AND THE BEGGAR. 


Many years ago, there lived a poor, 

pious beggar, who had lost an arm and a 
leg; and who, to obtain a livelihood, was 
compelled to hobble about with a crutch, 
and seek the charity of those who knew 
him. 
' There were many bad boys who hated 
him. They would throw stones at him, 
and take away his bag, and call him 
shameful names. 





He bore all this with patience; and, 











generally, said nothing, except a simple 
prayer that God would forgive them. 

There was one boy, however, who lov- 
ed poor Abner, and who always did his 
best to keep his schoolmates from iusuli- 
ing him. 

Very frequently, he would give him 
back his bag, which the other boys had 
taken from him; brush off the dust they 
had thrown upon him, and lead bim 10 
his father’s house, and make him as com- 
fortable as he could. 

The first thing he usually did, at such 
times, after the old man was seated, was, 
to bring him a cup of water, pure and 
fresh, from the spring. 

This, poor Abuer always received with 
the warmest gratitude, and invariably 
said, when returning the cup, “The 
Lord will bless you for this, Frank !” 

Frank’s father encouraged his son to 
dovthus; and often left articles of cloth- 
ing, and, sometimes money in a particu- 
lar drawer, directing Frank to give them 
to the poor beggar. 

Frank would sometimes get a book, 
and read to him, by the half hour togeth 
er; for Abner was almost blind as well 
as lame, and he loved to hear Frank read. 

But Frank’s companions used to laugh 
at him, for setting so much by old Abner. 
‘** How is it?” said they, “If yous father 
were not a rich man, one would think 
that old Abner was your uncle.” 

“T love him almost like an uncle,” said 
Frank, ‘because he is a good man. He 
always makes me think of Lazarus, who 
lay at the rich man’s gate; and, when he 
dies, he, like Lazarus, will go to heaven ; 
and surely I ought to love him.” 

He then repeated what Jesus Christ 
said to his disciples; ‘* Whosoever shall 
give you a cup of water to drink, in my 
name, because you belong to Christ, veri- 
ly I' say unto you, he shall not lose his 
reward.”’—Hints and Sketches. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
TRUE RICHES, 

Or, Half an Hour with a Christian Mother. 
“Q mother, mother,’ said George 
Maynard, as he came rushing into the 
parlor where his mother was sitting, “I 
wish you could see the splendid horse 
Judge Henderson has just had from Ver- 
mont, he is the noblest fellow in town; 
and then such a fine Spanish saddle! O 
mother, how I envy him, I’d give my two 
eyes to be as rich as the Judge; for then 
I’d have a Newfoundland dog, as well as 
a horse, and I’d ride three hours every 

day, after I came from school.” 

When George had uttered this burst of 
boyish feeling, his mother took his hand, 
and gently drew him towards her. 

‘Tam glad tosee you in so fine spirits, 
my son, and glad you have had so much 
pleasure in seeing Judge Henderson’s 
fine horse.” 

**O, but I did more than see him, moth- 
er; I rode through the Main street twice, 
and it was glorious; he went like the 
wind; he is so free, so manageable, so 
just every thing I like; I wish I could 
buy three horses as good as he, and then 
I could ride every day with you and Ma- 
ry; we would even go as far as uncle 
Henry’s farm, on horseback. O1’d give 
my two eyes,” 

“Thank you, my dear boy, for your 
generous wishes. I know your highest 
delight is to make me happy, and now I 
have something to offer you, which will 
greatly contribute to your comfort and 
happiness through life, and which — 

“IT know what is, I mean I can guess ;” 
said George again interrupting his moth- 
er; ‘it is some good book that is to help 
on my education, as you often tell me, 
and to make me useful.” 

‘Listen to me, my child ;” said Mrs. 
Maynard. ‘You recollect the expres- 
sion you twice used this morning, ‘I'd 
give my two eyes,’ for this or that; now 
let me balance matters a little for you, 
and then you shall tell me, whether these 








same two eyes of yours are not more 
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valuable than you imagine. You know 
how many dear and holy hopes are gar- 
nered up in you; you kuow how fondly I 
look forward to your advancement in all 
your studies, to your graduation; how ear- 
nestly 1 pray,” she added with emotion, 
‘that God would fit you to preach His 
gospel ; you know how much your good 
grandfather is depending on seeing his 
George the first in school; the first in 
college ; the first in his profession, what- 
ever that profession may be. You know 
how much aid is received through your 
sight, without the use of which, you 
would be so dependant upon others, as 
poor Mr. Wilson is, whose education has 
been so imperfect from the feebleness of 
his eyes; think of this, and then look at 
Judge Henderson, whose possessions 
awaken such envy in your heart; true, 
he is rich, very rich, and never knows 
what it is to wish for temporal posses- 
sions, and not have the wish gratified ; 
but he has been unfortunate in losing his 
sight, almost entirely, from a cataract ; 
his fine horses he can never drive himself; 
his letters must be dictated; his Bibie 
must be read to him; but he does not 
murmar, for he says he has been a far 
happier man since God opened the eye of 
his soul, as those of the body bave become 
dim; hé has learned contentment through 
religion, and this is the true riches; now, 
my son, would you be willing to make 
the exchange with Judge Henderson of 
your two eyes, for his houses and lands, 
is fine houses and vehicles? 

“O thank you, thank you, dearest 
mother,” said George, throwing his arms 
around her neck, “1 feel how wrong it 
was for me to use such an expression ; 
my two eyes are among my most valuable 
possessions; a real treasure, since with- 
out them I could not gow i could never 
hope to be a minister, and preach in my 
father’s pulpit; how little good 1 could do 
in the world if I were blind; I mean to 
call my eyes the “* Safety Fund,” since 
so much depends on keeping them, and I 
shall always remember why I called them 
so; because you talked so kindly to me ; 
and you will pray for me that I may have 
Judge Henderson’s true riches.” 

With tears, happy tears, in her own, 
Mrs. Maynard kissed the beautiful blue 
eyes of her son, and said ‘‘God grant me, 
George, to see you as humble a Christian 
as is our wealthy friend; and if you are 
a Christian, you will be fully able, I trust, 
to know from sweet experience, the full 
meaning of that most blessed expression, 
godliness with contentment is great gain.” 

Nov. 10, 1843. R M. R. T. 
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THE JORDAN. 

The following is an Abstract of another of 
Rev. Mr. Aiken’s interesting, Historical Lec- 
tures on the Bible :— , 

The Jordan is a famous river. Who that has 
studied the Bible has not read of it, and desired 
to see it? The Jordan rises in the mountainous 
region of Hermon, forty or fifty miles north east 
of the Sea of Tiberias. All its upper branches 
unite and flow into that sea, in onechannel. It 
is said, that you may perceive the current of the 

’ yiver through the whole length of the sea, from 
the north end, where it enters, to the south 
where it has its outlet—a beautiful flowing cur- 
rent through the middle of the sea, while on 
each side the waters Jay quiet and unruffled. 
When the wind blows strong from the south, 
the roughest part of the sea is in this current. 

From Tiberias, the Jordan flows southward to 
the Dead Sea, through .a broad valley, seventy 
miles in length, and from six to ten miles in 
breadth, with high mountains on each side 
through the whole distance. This is the valley 
of the Jordan ; not like the vallies of New Eng- 
land, covered with trees and grass and flowers ; 
but for the most part a waste and barren desert. 

Now and then a spring bursts out from the 
bottom of the mountains, and flows off towards 
the Jordan till lost in the sand, and so far as the 
water extends, the ground is exceedingly fertile. 

Could you send streams of water through this 





valley every where, you would convert it into a 
garden of beauty and fruitfulness ; and no val- 
ley on earth could be lovelier. But there are no 
rains in the summer, and some years almost 
none in any season; and for the want of water, 
the land is parched and barren. 

About the middle of this broader valley, how- 
ever, there is a lower and quite narrow valley, 
not more than a third or half a mile wide, with 
steep banks 20 or 30 feet high, and through this 
lower valley, the Jordan flows. In the spring 
time, when the snow melts upon the great 
mountains north, and send down their floods, the 
river rises above its: natural banks, and over- 
flows all this lower valley, and after a few days 
or weeks retires again to the proper channel ; 
but the water never reaches the level of the 
higher and broad valley. Hence the low and 
narrow valley is as fertile as land can be, and 
sends forth abundance of vegetation, grass, and 
seeds, and flowers, and bushes, and in some 
places large trees, while the broad valley isa 
waste desert. 

When the Jordan overflows its banks, the 
wild. beasts which have found their lurking 
places among the thick grass and bushes of the 
lower valley, have to flee, and this explains the 
meaning of the prophet. when he speaks of 
“the lion coming up from the swelling of 
Jordan.” 

When you think of the Jordan you think yet 
of a mighty river like the Mississippi, or St. 
Lawrence, or Ohio, or Hudson, of America, but 
of a small river, somewhat more than one hun- 
dred miles Jong, from 80 to 140 feet broad; a 
river that can be forded in many places by trav- 
ellers. On the east side are Mt. Gilead, Aije- 
lon, and far in the north east, the mighty Her- 
mon. On the west are the little Hermon, Ta- 
bor, and Gilboa, all mountains of renown. 

The Jordan is a small river, but forever in- 
teresting to the lovers of the Bible. Over its 
bed, not far north of the Dead Sea, the Israelites 
passed on dry ground, as they entered the prom- 
ised land. Again its waters were parted by the 
prophets Elijah and Elisha, while they went 
over dry shod. In this river, the Saviour of the 
world was baptized by John, before enteripg 
upon his public ministry. 

It is a curious fact, that the whole valley of 
the Jordan is greatly depressed. Even the Sea 
of Tiberias is more than eighty feet below the 
level of the Mediteranean. 

i a 
A SAD STORY. 


We had much rather tell our readers pleasant 
stories than sad ones ; but as our object and de- 
sire is to instruct youth as well as to entertain 
them, we sometimes narrate what is both to 
them and us a very painful story, because it is 
calculated to teach a profitable lesson. 

We have just been reading, in a late English 
newspaper, an account of a very awful occur- 
rence. It seems that some wicked young men 
insulted a poor but good woman, as: she @as 
passing along in the street. One of them not 
only used abusive language, but was very pro- 
fane ; and, as the English paper informs us, just 
as he uttered a shocking oath, he fell down dead 
in the street. 

We cannot help seeing in such an event as 
this, the direct judgment of an offended God. 
All sin against God is not visited with such 
judgments, we know. The great God has pow- 
er thus to destroy all his enemies; but he is 
tenderly merciful, and as the Bible assures us, 
of great forbearance and long-suffering. He 
suffers the wicked man and the wicked youth to 
live, that his goodness may lead them to re- 
pentance. But sometimes, he cuts off the har- 
dened offender in the midst of his guilty course, 
as an example and warning to others, on 

The above painful incident will remind our 
readers of the story which is related in the 3d 
chapter of the 2d book of Kings, about the forty- 
two wicked little children who insulted the good 
Elisha, and shouted after him, saying, “Go up, 
thou bald head!” and whom God immediately 
destroyed, by sending a bear from the wood» 
to tear them in pieces. 

These events of God’s righteous providence 
teach us the great lesson that God is just, as 


panions derided her. 


well as good ; and that he is offended with. the 
wicked, while he loves those who love him and 
keep his commandments. They do not teach us 
that every offence against God will be punished 
in the same way. All sin is followed by evil 
consequences, even in this life; but it is in the 
world to come that we are finally to be judged 
for our actions, and rewarded or punished, ac- 
cording as we have loved and served God here, 
or been: his enemies, and the despisers of his 
holy law. 
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They’ll Laugh at Me. 


And what if they do? Is that a reason you 
should be laughed out of your principles, arid 
thus deserve to be laughed ut for your folly ? 

Who will laugh at you for obeying the dic- 
tates of your own conscience? No one whore- 
gards the dictates of his own. Noone whose 
opinion should have the least weight with you. 

What will they laugh at? At your singular- 
ity in adhering to unfashionable virtue? At 
your vulgarity in refusing to be moulded by the 
seductions of refined and modish vice? Let 
them laugh. “Wo unto them that laugh now 
for they shall mourn and Jament.” 

“'Ihey’ll laugh at me,” said the timid Jane. 
She had ventured to disobey the mandates of 
fashion, in declining to wear a dress she knew 
to be immodest end unbecoming. But her com- 
“They'll laugh at me,” 
said Jane—and she could not bear to be laugh- 
ed at. Soshe resumed the dress, and mingled 
in the gay circle. ‘The fascinations of her un- 
seemly attire seduced and emboldened the 
young man who became her enemy. Jane isa 
rnined female now, because she said, “ ‘They’!] 
laugh at me!” 

* They'll laugh at me,” said ten thousand 
promising young men and lovely maidens, when 
first enticed to wander from the sober paths of 
virtuous living. They half recoiled from the 
temptation. it had no particular fascinations 
for them. The gay assembly--the deceptive 
theatre—the maddening game—the flowing 
bowl—it was not these that Jured them at the 
outset. “They'll laugh at me!” ‘This it was 
that turned them aside, and sealed their unhap- 
py destiny. O, my daughter, never let me hear 
you say, “* They'll laugh at me.” 

—_——_——_ 
Commendable Industry. 


We were handed, a few days ago, the follow- 
ing statement of reward of enterprise, which we 
take pleasure in publishing; not only because 
it is a remarkable product, but that others may 
emulate this example of industry. It is as fol- 
lows : 

“Two school-boys, sons of Mr. Cook, 
living on the Tombigbee River, raised on 1 3-4 
acres of land, 5869 pounds of cotton. They at- 
tended school five days in the week, travelling 
some 3 1-2 miles morning and evening. They 
worked before going to, and after returning 
from schools, and on Saturdays. They are re- 
ported as having been afflicted with the chills 
part of the time. Their names are James and 
Stephen Cook.” 

If we were a member of the Agricultural So- 
ciety, the names of these youths should be pre- 
sented to the Executive Committee for a pre- 
mium at its next Fair.—Eutaw Ala. Whig. 
_—_——- 
Sunday School Anecdote. 

A young woman, who was an operative in a 
factory, became a subject of divine grace, and 
united with the Christian Church. From early 
morn till night, she was, through the week, en- 
gaged in labor. She had never enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of school, excepting barely enough to 
have learned to read and to write ; but her heart, 
kindled with the fire of sacred love, intensely 
desired to promote the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
To this end, she set herself diligently to the cul- 
tivation of her mind. She devoted half an hour 
every evening to study, and used all other avail- 
able means to prepare herself for usefulnesss. 
She used often to place a leaf of the Bible upon 
her loom, and to commit and digest its contents, 
while her hands wrought. Within asingle year 
she became one of the best teachers in the Sab- 
bath School, and was instrumental in bringing 
four of her pupils to a saving knowledge of 
Christ. Who is there whose abilities and op- 
portunities are not equal to hers ?—S. S. Adv. 

_——s 
Benevolence. 

“Not for ourselves, but for others,” is the 
nd law of nature, inscribed by the hand of 

od on every part of creation. Not for itself, 
but for others, does the sun dispense its beams; 
not for themselves, but for others, do the clouds 
distil their showers ; not for herself, but for oth- 
ers, does the earth unlock her treasures ; not for 





their fruit, or the flowers diffuse their fragrance 





themselves, but for others, do the trees produce | 0. 


self, but for others, are the blessings of Heaven 
bestowed on man. He who lives only to him- 
self, and consumes the bounty of Heaven upon 
his lusts, or consecrates it to the demon of ava- 
rice, is a barren rock in a fertile plain—he isa 
thorny bramble in a fruitful vineyard; he is the 

rave of God’s blessings ; he is the very Arabia 

eserta of the moral world.—Jb. 

—— 
Sagacity of Rats. 

A gentleman who had been on a tour to Eu- 
repe during the last two years, had, on his re- 
turn, been confined to his bed on ship-board by 
indisposition. 1t happened, that on an exceed- 
ingly fine morning, while the captain and pas- 
sengers were on deck, the cabin perfectly still, 
and the gentleman pensively looking out of his 
bed, he perceived an apparently old, because 
grey colored rat, issue from a hole in the sur- 
base of the flooring. After various reconnoiter- 
ings, he’ returned to his burrow, and to the no 
small surprise of the beholder, he reappeared, 
leading a large but blind comrade, by means of 
a string, of which each held an opposite end in 
his mouth. Having thus most hospitably and 
good naturedly ‘put his invalid chum in a fair 
way to satisfy his appetite at an open side clos- 
et, he lost no time in ordering a return to-quar- 
ters. This he effected by a slight drag by the 
ear, when the blind rat, obeying the signal, took . 
the string from the mouth of his caterer, and by 
him was faithfully guided to his retreat. 

—_—~—__ 
The Alphabet. 

The following verse in the book of Ezra con- 
tains all the letters of the alphabet but one: 
* And I, even I, Artaxerxes, do make a decree 
to all the treasurers which are beyond the river, 
that whatsoever Ezra the priest, the scribe of the 
law of the God of Heaven, shall require of you, 
it be doue speedily.” 

—_@—_—__ 
The Mole, 


It is said that the mole, in its movements un- 
der ground, always turns its back to the sun, 
burrowing from east to west in the morning, and 
from west to east in the evening. 

—_>—— 
A Singular Curiosity. 


A lady, who was formerly governess to some 
of the royal family at St. Petersburg, lately died 
in London, and left, among other relics, a curi- 
ously wrought mattrass, composed of genuine 
Russia Leather and buckskin, and stuffed with 
hair from the manes and tails of the horses that 
perished at Moscow, when Bonaparte and ihs 
army invaded Russia. : 
; ——>+— 

He that knows useful things, and not he that 
knows many things, is the wise man. 








POETRY. 





THE FLIGHT OF TIME. 
Time speeds away—away—away ; 
Another hour, another day, 

Another month, another year, 

Drop from us like the leaflets sear. 
Time speeds away—away—away, 

Like torrent in a stormy day ; 

He undermines the stately tower, 
Uproots the tree, and snaps the flower. 


He sweeps from our distracted breast, 
The friends who Yoved, the friends who blessed; 
And leaves us weeping on the shore, 
To which they can return no more. 
Time speeds away—away—away ; 
No eagle thounght he ay of ion " 
No wind along the hills, can flee 
So swiftly or so smooth as he. 
Like fiery steed from stage to stage, 
He bears us on, from youth to age, 
Then plunges in that future sea, 
Of fathomless eternity. 
_——_—_. 
TO A DISAPPOINTED LITTLE GIRL. 
BY FRANCES 8S. OSGOOD. 
Child! you grieve because 
Clouds are in the air: 
Rule the weather in your heart, 
Make it summer there! 
Tears of vain regret 
Dim your downcast eyes ; 
Let the sun-light of the soul, 
Laughing through them rise ! 
Clouds of sullen grief 
O’er your spirit go; 
Let the smile of faith and hope 
Through the darkness glow! 
Then the bow of heaven, 
Beaming, bending there, 
All your sorrowing soul shal! span, 
With its beauty rare! 
ee 
TIME, 
“Time that is past, thou never canst recall, 
f time to come thou art not sure at all; 
Time present only is within thy power, 





and display their various hues. So, not for him- 


And therefore now improve the present hour.” 

















